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FROM THE WRITINGS OF ELIZABETH SMITH. 





“ Perhaps there is nothing more difficult to 
guard against, than the desire of being admired; 
but I am convinced it ought never to be the 
motive for the most trifling action. We should 
do right, because it is the will of God; if the 
good opinion of others follows our good conduct, 
we should receive it thankfully asa valuable part 
of our reward ; if not, we should be content with- 
out it.” 

“ Tt is very surprising that praise should excite 
vanity ; for if what is said of us be true, it is no 
more than we knew before, and it cannot raise 
us in our own esteem ; if it be false, it is surely 
a most humiliating reflection, that we are ad- 
mired only because we are not known, and thata 
closer inspection would draw forth censure instead 
of commendation. Praise can hurt only those 
who have not formed a decided opinion of them- 
selves, and who are willing, on the testimony of 
others, to rank themselves higher in the scale of 
excellency than their merits warrant.” 

“Pleasure is a rose near which there ever 
grows the thorn of evil. It is wisdom’s work so 
carefully to cull the rose as to avoid the thorn ; 
and let its rich perfume exhale to Heaven, in 
grateful adoration of Him who gave the rose to 
b'ow.”’ 

“The Christian life may be compared to a 
magnificent column, whose summit always 
points to Heaven. ‘The innocent, and therefore 
real pleasures of this world are the ornaments on 
the pedestal; very beautiful, and highly to be 
eujoyed when the eye is near, but which ought 
not too long, or too frequently to detain us from 
that just distance, where.we can contemplate the 
whole column, and where the ornaments on its 


C base disappear.” 


“ Study is to the mind what exercise is to the 
body ; neither can be active and vigorous without 
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proper exertion. Therefore, if the acquisition of 
knowledge were not an end worthy to be gained, 
still study would be valuable on its own account, 
as tending to strengthen the mind: just asa 
walk is beneficial to our health, though we have 
no particular object .in view.” 

“ An hour well spent condemnsa life. When 
we reflect on the sum of improvement and delight 
gained in that single hour, how do the multitude 
of hours already passed rise up and say, ‘What 
good has marked us.’ Would’st thou know the 
true worth of time? Employ one hour.” 

“To read a great deal would be a sure preven- 
tive of much writing, because almost every one 
might find all he has to say already written.” 

“Great actions are so often performed from 
little motives of vanity, sclf-complacency and the 
like, that I am more apt to think highly of tho 
person whom I observe checking a reply toa 
petulent speech, or even submitting to the judg- 
ment of another in stirring the fire, than of one 
who gives away thousands.” 

“To be good and disagreeable is high treason 
against virtue.” 





EARLY IMPRESSIONS. 


It is of great consequence that the first im- 
pressions made upon the minds of children 
respecting the Divine Being, be correct. They 
should be taught that he is the giver of every 
good, the author of all felicity ; that he is love 
itself and delights in our happiness. 

The principle of accountability for all our 
actions is the basis of religious instruction, and 
ought to be early and forcibly impressed upon 
the minds of children. They should understand 
that not for actions only, but for words ‘and 
thoughts also, we shall be called to give an ac- 
count; that wherever they are, and whatever 
they are doing, they are continually in the sight 
of the great Searcher of hearts, and that how- 
muchsoever they may conceal their thoughts 
from men, he sees and knows all they do; that 
he loves and approves them when they do well, 
but is displeased with and condemns their evil 
words or actions. 

We should endeavor early to make them ac= 
quainted with the opérations of Divine grace in 
their own minds; teach them that it is this 
which comforts and approves them for their good 
behavior, and makes them uneasy and distressed 
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when they have conducted amiss; and “ben they have conducted amiss; and that to] THE VOICE YROM THE ROCKS OF SINAI. _ to 
yield implicit obedience to its gentle intimations 
is the only sure path to peace and blessedness. 

Impressions like these, and having religion and 
happiness connected together in their view, will 
be likely to beget feelings of love, reverence and 
gratitude. And as age unfolds the capacity, the 
doctrines of Christianity ought to be presented 
in the simplest forms. No religious instruction 
is better suited to the minds of children than 
that derived from the precepts and example of 
Christ ; and no part of his example is more caleu- 
lated to touch their hearts, than the compassion 
and tenderness which he so perfectly displayed. 

It is a very interesting part of religious educa- 
tion to fix on the young mind a conviction that 
religion is not an occasional act, but the effect 
of the indwelling principle of Divine grace, by 
which their common conduct is to be governed, 

and their evil propensities subdued ; that the 
indissoluble connection between religion and 
moral rectitude must ever be maintained ; if ye 
love God, you will avoid evil-and do good. And 
that as it is the purity of the motive which not 
only gives worth and beauty, but which, ina 
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THE VOICE FROM THE ROCKS OF SINAI. 


Among the various objects of interest that 
have attracted the notice and commanded the at- 
tention of those who have proceeded to Palestine 
through Egypt and the desert, the inscriptions 
on the Rocks of Sinai must hold a prominent 
plice. There are, indeed, difficulties in the way 
of the inquirer who is anxious to decypher these 
remarkable records, but enough has already trans- 
pired to show that the friends of Israel have 
good ground for hoping that these wonderful 
records in the deserts may be found to furnish 
very important testimony concerning a remote 
period in the history of God’s ancient people. 

We have been led to bring this subject under 
the notice of our readers, in consequence of the 
recent publication of a work entitled, “The One 
Primeval Language,” by C. Foster, who is alrea- 
dy known by “his rescarches in a similar field, 
“The Historical Geography of Arabia.” Although 
the title of the present work is the one now stated, 
we may observe that the volume before us is con- 
fined to the question which alone we purpose to 
bring under the notice of our readers, viz., that 
| in dicated ona second title page, as follows : Part 


Christian sense, gives life and efficacy to the best 11. The Voice of Israel from the Rocks of Sinai; 


actions, so, without pure motives, acts of devo- 


tion, however splendid, will not be accepted in 
the Divine sight. 

Whatever may be the event of a pions educa- 
tion to the child, it is very important to parents 
to have ac quitt ed themselves of the important 


duty of training their child in the way he should 
go. Those who, though mourning over a pro- 
digal child, can appe: al to the Searcher of hearts, 
fur having endeavored, to the best of their know- 
ledge, to lead him in the path of rectitude, must 
have “fo ‘lings and reflections widely different 
from those of parents who, though also lament- 
ing the evil course of their offspring, feel their 
own neglected duty of seasonable care and in- 


struction greatly increasing the bitterness of 
their sorrows 


TRUST. 
The same old bafiling questions! | O my friend, 
I cannot answer them. Invain I send 
My soul into the dark, where never burn 
The lamps of science nor the natural light 
Of Reason’s sun and stars. 1 cannot learn 
Their great and solemn meanings, nor discern 
The awful secrets of the eyes that turn 
Evermore on us throngh the day and night, 
With silent challenge and a dumb demand, 
Proffering the riddles of the dread unknown, 
Like the calm Sphinxes, with their eyes of stone, 
Questioning the centuries from their veils of sand! 
I have no answer for myself or thee, 
Save that I learned beside my mother's knee: 
«* All is of God that is, or is to be; 
And God is good.” Let this suffice us still, 
Resting in childlike trust upon His will, 
Who moves to His great ends, unthwarted by the ill ! 


J. G. W. 


or, The Sinaitic Insea riptions, Conte mporary Ree- 
ords of the Miracles and Wanderings of the Ex- 
eode. 

As the attention of probably but few of the 
friends of Israel may as yet have been directed 
to this subject, we e shall perhaps best meet the 
wishes of our readers if we enter at some length 
into such geographical and historical data as will 
convey to them an adequate knowledge of the ae- 


tual state of a question which, whatever may be 


its final solution, ean, in its present stage, scarcely 
fail to excite the liveliest interest in the mind of 
the Christian. In the words of our author, * the 
subject addresses itself, not to the learned only, 
but to the English reader. Sinai, especially, 
appeals to all who hold revealed religion dear.” 

Startling as the first announcement of any dis- 
covery relating to such interesting records must 
appear to have bee en, and calculated at once to 
engage the serious attention and invite the 
further investigation of the Christian church, it 
is nevertheless true, that the original assertion of 
the facts now under consideration, was made s0 
far back as the sixth century ; and after modern 
researches have brought their resources to bear on 
a critical examination of the subject, it is the 
boast of the latest and most profound investiga- 
tor, that he is enabled fully to confirm the simple 
record of that early age. 

Cosmas, a merchant of Alexandria, (from his 
voyage to India, surnamed Indicopleustes, ) visited 
the peninsula of Sinai, in 522, and was the first 
to make known the existence of those mysterious 
inscriptions for which the rocks in the wilderness 
are remarkable. He travelled in the company 
of some Jews, who professed to understand the 
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meaning of the unknown characters, and they| sake of readers desiring more accurate informa- 
ascribed their origin to their own ancestors, du-| tion on the subject, we will comprise, in a bird’s 
ring their forty years’ wanderings in the desert. | eye view, those hitherto described, giving the 
“The Christian Topography” of Cosmas, (pub-| precedence to the figures of most frequent oc- 
lished in 547, at Alexandria,) in which he re-| currence. 
cords these facts, contains some very strange Camels, standing, moving, running, laden. 
theories ; but its testimony to the authenticity of |} Mountain goats, lizards, serpents, horses and 
the Scriptures is very considerable. It remained, | mules, dogs, ostriches, tortoises. 
however, buried in obscurity, until the year 1707,} Men standing ; in motion; lifting their hands 
when it was published, with a Latin version and | to heaveu; looking down; sitting on camels, on 
notes by Montfaucon, in his Nova Collectio Pa- laden camels, on horses, on mules; standing on 
tram et Scriptorum Greecorum.” camels, on horses; leading camels; armed with 
Since that time the Rocks of Sinai have been | spears, swords, shields; fighting; drawing the 
repeatedly examined, and the correctness of the | bow, (on foot, on horseback ;) hunting; a man 
information given by the Alexandrian merchant | upon a cross, ete. 
as to their locality and appearance been suffi-| | Which images, those who copied the inscrip- 
ciently confirmed. The numerical account and | tions describe as often difficult to distinguish from 
topographical extent of the inscriptions are thus | the letters. The truth is, that the original writers 
stated by one of those who have investigated the | sometimes employed images as parts of letters, 
subject. and vice versa, images for groups of letters. 













































































The inscriptions are found in the neighborhood 
of Mount Sinai, or, to speak more accurately, in | 
the valley and hills which, branching out from | 
its roots, run toward the north-west, to the 


(Beer, Introd. p. xii.) 

We obtain some idea of the numbers, extent 
and position of the inscriptions, from C. Foster’s 
work : 











vicinity of the eastern shore of the Gulf of} Their numbers, in the Wady Mokattcb alone, 
Suez; insomuch that travellers now-a-days from | are computed by thousands; their extent by 
the monastery of Mount Sinai to the town of; miles; and their positions above the valleys as 
Suez, whatever route they take, (for there are| often measurable by fathoms as by feet. No 
many,) will see these inscriptions upon the rocks | difficulties of situation, no ruggedness of material, 
of most of the valleys through which they pass,| no remoteness of locality, has been security 
towithia half a day’s journey, or a little more, | against the gravers of the one phalanx of mys- 
of the coast. Besides these localities, similar in-| terious scribes. The granite rocks of the almost 
scriptions are met with, and those in great num- | inaccessible Mount Serbal, from its base to its 


bers, on Mount Sinai, lying to the south of the | summit, repeat the characters and inscriptions of 
above-named routes; as. also, but more rarely, in| the sandstone of the Mokatteb. The wild re- 
some valleys to the south of Mount Sinai itself. | cesses of the Wady Arabah renew the phenomena 

But the valley which, beyond all the rest,| in an opposite direction, and disclose them car- 
claims special notice, is that which stretches from | ried on to the extremity of the eastern head of 
the neighborhood of the eastern shore to the} the Red Sea; while countless multitudes more 
(rulf of Suez, for the space of three hours’ jour-| may possibly lie still undiscovered, in the nu- 
ney, (from six to seven miles,) in a southern di-| merous valleys branching out from the roots of 
rection. There to the left of the road, the | Sinai, and as yet, it would appear, unexplored.— 
traveller finds a chain of steep sandstone rocks, | (Pp. 33, 43.) 
perpendicular as walls, which afford shelter, at} Lord Lindsay, in his “ Lectures on Egypt, 
mid-day and in the afternoon, from the burning | Edom, and the Holy Land,” says of these in- 
rays of the sun. These, beyond all besides, con- | scriptions : ‘‘ There are thousands of them.” 
tain a vast multitude of tolerably well-preserved| Another point ought to be noticed, as essential 
inscriptions ; whence this valley has obtaind the | to the right appreciation of the matter in ques- 
name of Wady Mokatteb, or “The Written| tion. It is this: that very many of the inscrip- 
Valley.” Adjoining it is a hill, whose stones, | tions are found at heights which no chance voy- 
in like manner, are covered with writing: and | agers could possibly reach. A traveller has in- 
which bears the name of Djcbel Mokatteb, or | formed us, respecting one locality, the Djebel 
“The Written Mountain.” Mokatteb : 

Intermingled with the inscriptions, images and| The rocks are covered with inscriptions to the 
i, ures are of very frequent occurrence ; and all the | very summit; the lines are straight, except that 
work of art, if art it may be called; executed in | their extremities are bent upward, so as to join 
the rudest style, and evidently with the same in-| the preceding line, and they thus form a series of 
strument as that employed in executing the in-| curves. Coming from Tor, you perceive on the 
scriptions ; which figures prove themselves the | rock to the right 67 lines, and 41 on that to the 
production of the authors, by the very juxtapo-| left. The characters are one foot high, and one 


sition to the writing. ‘These drawings most fre-} inch deep in the relief. Near the summit of the 
But, for the | rock, on the left, is the inscription which is called 





5 
quently represent camcls and men. 
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“the title.” It has received this appellation from 
the characters being six feet high, and three feet 
in relief. I have caused them to be copied with 
the greatest exactness. It would require six 
months of unceasing labor to copy all the in- 
acriptions.—Letter from the Comte d? Antragues 
to J. G. Von Muller. 

If we calculate the space required for an in- 
scription like the lesser one of the two here de- 
scribed, it will appear that the altitude of the 
highest line cannot be less than 60 feet from the 
base, but may be much more according to the 
space allowed for the intervals between the lines. 

In dwelling on these remarkable facts, we must 
not leave out of sight the physical character of 
the peninsula of Sinai, which forms an important 
element in the consideration of the subject before 
us. 
This “‘ waste and howling wilderness,” as it is 
expressly designated in the Old Testament, is 
described by all who have visited it in modern 
times, as, in most parts, utterly destitute of sus- 
tenance for man. For flocks and herds, indeed 
in the rainy seasons, its valleys, usually parched 
and withered, (an oasis here and there like Wady 
Feiran excepted,) yield a sudden, abundant, and 
short-lived vegetation. But, with the exception 
of a few scattered date-groves, of food for the 
use of man its produce is nothing. Even the 
wandering Bedouin, who secks pasture for his 
camels or his sheep, during the rains, amidst 
these wilds, must carry with him, we learn, his 
own simple and scanty meals. But what Sinai 
is in our days, it has been through all preceding 
ages. From the Deluge, if not from the begin- 
ning, it has been, is, and must remain to the end 
of time, the same “waste and howling wilder- 
ness.” However periodically traversed, it could 
never have been permanently occcupied by man- 
kind.— Forster, pp. 38, 40. 

And yet it must be sufficiently clear, from 
what has been already stated, that for the execu- 
tion of those multitudinous and mysterious in- 
scriptions, the appliances of a fixed and settled 
population, such as ladders and platforms, or 
ropes and baskets, were indispensable. 

There is an additional fact of importance to be 
noticed, viz: that, interspread among these 
Sinaitic monuments, there are a few Greek and 
Latin inscriptions, and that their style of execu- 
tion marks comparative recency; unlike all the 
unknown characters these are cut, not dotted 
out. It is admitted by all critics, that the genu- 
ine Sinaitic inscriptions bear upon their face, in 
the sameness of characters of the handwriting, 
and the whole style of their execution, the clear- 
est internal evidence of the whole of them being 
the work of a single age or generation. 

Thus far we have recorded generally admitted 
facts.— Jewish Intel. 


That grief is most sincere which shuns observation. 
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SUBMISSION TO GOD’S WILL. 


However dark and mysterious the dispensations 
of Divine Providence may appear to us, it be- 
comes us to resign ourselves to the sovereign 
pleasure of Him who worketh all things after the 
counsel of his own will. Let us consider how 
little we know of the Divine plans. 

We endeavor to explain the dispensations of 
Providence, but are uncertain that we have un- 
derstood the true meaning? Perhaps what we 
take as a blessing, may be the reverse ; what ap- 
pears confusion, may be the tendencies to order. 
It is not for finite beings, however tried, either 
to dictate or to be impatient. It is only for us 
to see through the right medium, to discover 
darkness gradually dispersing, and fresh and in- 
creasing light thrown on those events which ap- 
peared at first so mysterious. 

Let us, therefore, learn to cultivate the spirit of 
submission to the will of the Supreme. Let us 
consider what a reproach an impatient disposi- 
tion is to a Christian. 


Oh for a zeal like that which actuated the 
Christian believers 1800 years ago, enabling them 
to overcome difficulties of which we can form no 
adequate conception! What have we to en- 
counter in comparison? A system of iniquity 
rendered hoary by antiquity, maintained by pomp, 
protected by power, and guarded by tortures and 
the axe, fell before the irresistible power of their 
attack. Let us provoke one another to love and 
good works, and to fight the good fight. The 
Holy Spirit will aid us, for it is promised: to such 
as ask it. ‘Then shall our light break forth as 
the morning, and our health spring forth speed- 
ily.”’ 

“The Lord’s hand is not shortened that it 
cannot save.’” His power is the same now that 
it was when our early Friends were so remarkably 
raised up to testify against the vain customs and 
superstitions of a world lying in wickedness; and 
if we are but engaged as “‘ with the heart of one 
man,” under the guidance of that wisdom whieh 
is from above, to preserve our precious testimo- 
nies and doctrines upon this ancient foundation, 
the day will come when our Society will again 
shine forth in renewed brightness, and “ judges 
will be restored as at the first, and counsellors as 
at the beginning.” 


Seek virtue rather than riches. You may be 
sure to acquire the first but cannot promise for 
the latter. No one can rob you of the first 
without your consent; you may be deprived of 
the latter in a hundred ways. The first will 
gain you the esteem of all good and wise men: 
the latter will get you flatterers enough; but not 
one real friend. ‘The first will abide by you for 
ever; the latter will leave you at death to shilt 
as you can for eternity. 
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IDEAS ABOUT THE DIGGINGS 


A file of newspapers from Melbourne and 
Geelong has come to hand, and affords matter 
of curious remark. ‘The first thing which strikes 
one with surprise, is the large size of these 
papers, and the extent of their advertisements. 
We have towns in Great Britain more than a 
thousand years old, which cannot, or at least do 
not, produce a news-sheet of any kind, and, for 
the most part, our provincial press is not ona 
flourishing footing. A twice or thrice a week 
newspaper of four pages is rather a considerable 
thing out of London. Edinburgh, with a popu- 
lation of 160,000 inhabitants, and priding itself 
on being a capital, as well as a place of literary 
taste, does not possess a single daily paper. 
Now, here lies before us a newspaper from Mel- 
bourne, comprising eight pages, and purporting 
to be published daily—a paper, in fact, as large 
as the 7'imes, if not larger; for we observe ‘that 
one of the numbers—that for Friday, July 23— 
extends to twelve pages. Yet the place of pub- 
lication is a town of yesterday, and only of 
20,000 to 30,000 inhabitants. ‘To be sure, the 
cost of production has something to do with 
these magnificent proportions of the Australian 
press. The sheets have no stamp, the adver- 
tisements are free from duty, and there is no 
tax on paper; but for the dearness of labor, we 
presume they might be even lower than three- 
pence, which is the cost of tie sheet before us. 

The true explanation of the phenomena, is 
the prodigious and unexampled activity—men- 
tal, social, and physical—which prevails in the 
seat of production. In the old country, it may 
be said that a large proportion of time is spent 
either in doing nothing or in a species of sham- 
work. Some are laboring too toilsomely—more 
so, indeed, than is good for either mind or body ; 
but vast numbers among us, particularly in coun- 
try towns, are wearing away there existence in 
little better than a make-believe kind of employ- 
ment—growing old in idleness, and bequeathing 
only acondition of struggle and poverty to their 
children. Here, life creeps; there, it is at full 
gallop. Not, however, that life is best spent at 
a highly accelerated rate of speed. Men should 
have time for thought, as well as for work. 
But there can be no objection to a proper pack- 
ing of existence, and making the best of one’s 
time. ‘The difference just seems to be this: 
that what we should take half a year to think of, 
aman of business in Melbourne would knock 
off in ten minutes. 


Besides this strange activity in general opera- 
lions, there is another social feature in the re- 
gim of the diggings which must strike new- 
comers as remarkable: this is the thorough 
upbreak of old conventionalities. Our division 
into classes, our etiquette in dressing and in 
manners, our notions of respectability, our ideas 
of comfort—are all revolutionised. Servants 
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are as good as masters ; shaving and shoe-black- 
ing are obsolete practices; and every man eats 
sleeps, and lives as it suits his fancy. Then 
such terrible appetites the gold-diggers seem to 
possess! A man will eat a whole leg of mutton 
for dinner, and the quantity of tea that is con- 
sumed is almostincredible. We think two cups 
a fair thing; but in the Australian wilds, tea 
is drank by the gallon. And this prodigious 
consumption of solids and fluids leads to the 
belief, that nature is there altogether fresher and 
more vigorous. ‘The very relish of bare exist- 
ence is spoken of as remarkable in these new 
settlements. Here every thing that meets the 
eye, seems to be hackneyed and worn out; and 
nature itself fatigued. ‘There, all is fresh, vig- 
orous and full of hope. Life, even semi-barbar- 
ous, is described as full of pleasure. One 
really comes to the conclusion, that too much 
refinement is not quite sound philosophy. It 
will not do to wire-draw things too much. 

But to return to the papers from Australia. 
After noticing their large dimensions, we observe, 
as the next thing remarkable, that their columns 
are crowded with advertisements about gold. 
Hundreds of advertisements state in brief terms, 
that the ‘highest cash-price is given for gold by 
the subscribers.’ Some advertisements are at 
greater length—as fur example: ‘ Important 
Notice to Gold-sellers—The undersigned, see- 
ing the necessity that exists for the establish- 
ment of a gold weighing office, for the accom- 
modation and protection of the gold-seller, have 
this day opened an office for the purpose of clean- 
ing and weighing gold. ‘The gold after being 
cleaned in the presence of the owner, and 
weighed with the greatest nicety, will be put 
into a bag and sealed, with a ticket of weight 
attached thereto, which will enable the owner 
to ascertain the exact quantity he has on hand, 
and protect him from fraud. Charge—under 
50 oz., 1s. 6.; above 50 oz., 3s. Casper & Wolf, 
Moorabool Street, Geelong.” A great number 
of advertisments likewise make known to gold- 
seekers, that they can be supplied with every 
requisite for the diggings— real gold picks, ditto 
shovels, cradles, tarpaulins, kettles, tin mugs, 
pistols, powder and shot, and every sort of 
grocery.’ Much of the editorial matter in these 
Australian papers is about gold—its market-price, 
accounts of new diggings, and the discussions 
on the establishment of a colonial mint. The 
following are miscellaneous scraps :— 

In the Argus, a Melbourne newspaper for 
July 27, we find the following from a corres- 
pondent, dated Forrest Creek, Mount Alexander, 
July 16 :— 

‘Turn as you would in March last, you would 
see the tents almost crammed together; now, 
you see very comfortable huts and houses, but 
not so many by far as tents then. Instead of 
a wantof water, which then existed, you now 
find that there is no @arcity whatever—the 
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creek running and rising every day, and the 
claims being abandoned through the intrusion of 
that element. But, in general, things are not so 
stirring. Whata difference in the roads too! 
In March, a dray could- safely reach here from 
Melbourne in a week at the outside; now, a 
dray may start, and doing their best, would take 
a month or five weeks. I was under the neces- 
sity of camping with one on Tuesday night 


last; and the driver declared to me, that though | 


only a distance of thirty miles from town, it had 
taken him a fortnight to reach there; and there 


are numbers similarly situated—the cause purely | 


that of the bad roads. 


‘ A party of scoundrels went into a tent a few | 


nights ago, or rather an unfinished store, and 
after “treating”? the man in charge to a glass of 
grog, with the intention of hocussing him, they 
departed to watch the operation of the dose ; 
and finding after a short time, that itdid not act, 
they returned, and meeting with resistance from 
him in their attempt to rob the store, they fired 


a pistol at him, the contents tearing away the , 
under jaw and some of his teeth. The police | 


have succeeded in apprehending four men on 
suspicion, one of whom the wounded man has 
subsequently identified, and who has proved to 
be a most notorious character on these diggings 
for some time past. . 


‘A man was smothered in his hole to day | 


by the earth falling in. lt appears his mates 


went to dinner as usual, and finding he did not 
follow them, went to the top of the hole, and | 
calling out to him, they received no answer, 
one of them went down, and was surprised to | 


find about two tons of earth fallen in; and 
after a little trouble in removing it, they suc- 
ceeded in coming at the body of theircompanion, 
still warm, evidently but a very short time dead. 
The deceased was from Adelaide: 
not ascertained his name. 

‘I have just heard that the bush-rangers are 
again stirring. 
ton, last night, they stopped a man on his way 
to town, and robbed him of twelve ounces of 
gold, besides other little things. There were 


four in this gang, and the one who took the gold | 
from him was a lad to appearance about seven- | 
On the Bendigo Road, a | 


teen years of age. 
day or two ago, one of the mounted police, 
quite a young man, accidentally came across 
two of these gentry, and succeeded in capturing 
them with the timely assistance of the Adelaide 
escort, who happened to be on their way to the 
Bendigo, and come up at the time.’ 

Accounts of outrages by highwaymen are 
frequent in the papers before us. In the Gee- 
long Advertiser for August 10, we see it stated 
that a party of these villains had been captured. 
The account of the affair reminds one of the 
state of England two hundred years ago. ‘It 
is with much pleasure I communicate to you 


but I have | 


In the neighborhood of Kyne- | 
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news of the apprehension of six gentlemen of 
the highway gang at Buninyong. One was 
taken about two o'clock in the morning of Fri- 
'day the 6th instant, for attempting to effect an 
entrance inte the dwelling-house of Mr. Morse 
| of this place; the other five were mounted and 
armed in true bush-ranging style, and with all 
the daring and effrontery so characteristic of 
‘their late exploits on the roads in this quarter, 
rode boldly into Buninyong on Saturday even- 
ing, the 7th instant, and divided their favors 
between Messrs. Jamison and Selleck, the inn- 
keepers here. In less than half an hour after 
| their arrival, Mr. W. B. Smith our active chief. 
constable, was watching their movements ; and 
assisted by the chief-constable of Chepstowe, 
who happened to be here at the time, he suc- 
ceeded, after a slight attempt at resistance, in 
apprehending three of this formidable party at 
the house of Mr. Selleck, just as they were 
seated to supper; and it was truiy pleasing to 
witness the commanding style in which Mr. 
Chief Constable Smith executed this duty with 
decision and dispatch. The other two gentle- 
men of the party were quickly dished up in the 
same style, as they were retiring to bed at Mr, 
Jamison’s. The chief-constable forced open 
the door of the room, and ordered them into 
custody at once; these two made some show 
of resistance, and were armed with two pair of 
pistols, one of which was loaded, capped, and 
cocked ; but they were speedily disarmed and 
secured. They were then marched off, and 
safely lodged in the hut, which serves as an 
apology for a court-house and lock-up at Bun- 
‘inyong.’ 

Further down the same paper, we have the 
following scrap relative to the diggings at Bal- 
larat: —‘ Mr. Christian, the escort-officer, is 
about to prepare for his sixth trip to Ballarat, 
with two extra pack-horses, making four aito- 

gether. It is this gentleman’s opinion, that, 
long before Christmas, the weekly-return from 
| the diggings will be 20,000 ounces. Upwards 
'of 700 licences were taken out on the 4th and 
| 5th August instant, being an amount equal to 
the number that has averaged respectively for 
the months of May, June, and July, although 
only the half of the people digging had on the 
above days presented themselves before the 
commissioner. Mr. Christian, finding last Wed- 
nesday that the gold would not be ready until 
Friday to convey to town, employed himself, 
and two or three troopers at his command, in 
scouring the Jim Crow Ranges; and, althcugh 
out for forty-eight hours consecutively, met with 
no tidings of the marauders who have lately 
infested the ranges, but who have since happily 
been captured. He also reports that upwards 
of 1,000 ounces had been left behind for want 
of means of conveyance.’ 


To be continued. 
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INTERESTING DISCOVERY. Before us lay a cave. Emerson would have 
entered at once, but Capt. Edwards restrained 
him until such times as ventilation would render 
it safe. Emerson went in first; I followed, and 

| the rest came after us. After descending seven 


attached to 6 party Whe ane cman’ in eabdnn | SO: Se epee widening allthe way, we found 
amped ee © | ourselves in a spacious cave with the roof ascend- 


a survey for the location of a Railroad through | . -¢ ; 
7 . : ing until it reached a height of nearly forty 
See aes ean the Northmestern Part o' feet. ‘The size of the chamber was, by actual 
Se ee d i if y be fully | Measurement, ninety-four feet long, and sixty- 
Ny a I Se a ee | three feet at its widest part. Beyond this an- 
established, may well demand the fullest investi- | other flight of steps, scemingly deeper than the 
. j 5 oe Y 
— : , - | first, extended to anoiher chamber, but we have 
Nestor Gap, Franklin Co., March 27, 1853. 


, °- | not yet explored it. What lay beyond the first 
Dear B.—We are in the small hamlet which | room, to what extent the cave reaches, or what 
bears the name of Nestor Gap. 


We have been | it contains, remains to be seen. But, judging 
groping about for the last two weeks, under the | from what we have already discovered, the inves- 
most discouraging circumstances. We have had | tigations that are to be made will possess the 
snow, hail, sleet, ice, rain, floods, mud, and other | most overpowering interest. When we had 
unbearable things to contend with. Yesterday, | been in the cave long enough to accommodate 
freezing ; to-day, thawing. But I hasten to give | our eyes to the dim light furnished by the open- 
you a sketch of a most extraordinary discovery | ing we had made, we began to make our obser- 
made by us. vations. We were filled with astonishment at 

Yesterday, we were surveying near the brow} what lay before us. The cave or grotto had 
of the range of hills which makes up from this | evidently been used as a hiding place for trea- 
gap. The air was piercing and chilly, and filled | sure, and a place for concealment by those who 
with driving snow. Suddenly the sun closed in| had used it. Implements of defence lay in 
and rain mingled with hail drove us to seek a | groups upon one side. They were of an exceed- 
shelter. There was no house or sign of human | ingly antique form. Here antiquity rested upon 
habitation within eight miles of us. Capt. Kd-| every article before us. The dust of ages had 


A new Question for Historical Societies con- 
cerning the Antiquities of America.—The fol- 
lowing letter, which we copy from the Boston 
Herald, will claim attention. The writer of itis 


| 


wards, who leads our party, had met with a | had settled down upon all things in the cave. 


severe sprain in the early part of the day, and| In one corner, we found three earthen vessels 
was incapable of exerting himself; from this | of singular construction and shape. These were 
cause he suffered severely. While painfully trac- | filled with coin, of silver, brass, and iron,—but 
ing our way in quest of shelter, Mr. Samuel | mostly of brass—of various shapes. The coin 
Emerson, my companion and chum, discovered | bore no image, were coarsely, but most curiously 
aclift in the side of the mountain, which could | wrought, and Captain Edwards, who boasts some 
be approached very easily, and would afford a | knowledge of coins, declares them to be entirely 
sufficient retreat for our party. We reached the | unlike any thing he had ever seen or read of,— 


spot, and bestowed ourseives as cosily as posi- | 
ble. We were protected, both from wind and | 
storm. The reaction of our feelings, and the 

sudden rush of blood to the surface, which 

always follows exposure like that to which we | 
had been subjected, caused us, in a short time 

to feel very comfortable. , 

Emerson, who never can be long quiet, began 
to explore every side and corner of our retreat. 
He noticed a large flat stone, which sounded 
hollow as he struck it. It appeared to be lying 
upon the ground, disconnected with any other 
rock. Besides, his quick eye detected that the 
stone was of a different character from the natu- 
ral formation of the mountain. This was 
enough to excite his curiosity. With the help 
of myself and another, the stone which was 
lying at an angle, was removed, and we found 
an aperture beneath, lined with rude steps.— 
This was a spur to further explorations. After 
half an hour’s rather hard work, we succeeded 
in making an opening sufficiently large to afford 
an entrance. 


and of very ancient date. 

But the most singular and interesting dis- 
covery of all, consists in our having found, in a 
niche, several rolls and packets, composed of a 
material entirely unknown to us, upon which 
were inscribed figures and characters, the mean- 
ing of which, as yet, we have not been able to 
determine upon, or make out the nation or date 
to which they may have belonged. 

We go to-morrow to the cave, having made 
ample preparations for exploring its utmost ex- 
tent. We take with us provisions for a week, 
and bedding for accommodation. We shall oc- 
cupy the chamber already discovered. Capt. 
Edwards is so deeply interested in the investiga- 
tion before him, that he has abandoned, for a week 
at least, his surveying expedition. He is filled 
with the highest hopes, and animated with the 
greatest enthusiasm. 

Conversing on the topic of this afternoon, he 
declares his belief that both the coin and the 
scrolls have a date anterior to the Christian era. 
If this be so, we certainly have a clue that will 
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conduct us to an inquiry that has hitherto been 
clouded in mystery and the silence of the grave 
—‘ What was the condition of this country 
centuries ago, and who inbabited it?” It can- 
not be supposed that this vast continent has been 
permitted to be a howling wilderness for so many 
thousand years; or that our mighty rivers have 
flowed through rich and fertile valleys since the 
creation, without the intelligence of man to 
sound the praises of the Lord and Maker of 
thew all. 

Capt. Edwards has forwarded a small quantity 
of the coin, and a scroll of the manuscript, to 
his brother, Cornelius R. Edwards, Esq., of 
the Exchange Coffee House, with a request 
that he would lay them before the learned and 
scientific men of Boston and also before the fac- 
ulty of Harvard University. 

CuaRLes G. Proctor. 














Those of our readers who were not in attendance 
at our last Yearly Meeting, will be interested in 
hearing that it was unusually well attended, and 
that its proceedings were marked with much har- 
mony and unity of feeling. 

We do not remember ever to have attended one 
where the exercises expressed were more generally 
lively, pertinent and brief, and where a feeling of 
encouragement so universally prevailed. 

The usual business of a Yearly Meeting was 
proceeded in, and as there was no subjects which 
came upon the Reports from the Quarterly Meet 
ings, the sessions closed on Fifth-day evening, un- 
der a feeling of gratitude for the overshadowings of 
Divine regard which were manifested throughout. 

No way opened to change our Discipline on the 
subject of appeals, as proposed last year. 

As a sufficient number of Extracts will be fur- 
nished to supply most of the families within our 
limits, it is deemed unnecessary to furnish a fur- 
ther account of its proceedings. We believe this 
notice of our late Annual gathering will apply to 
both departments of Society, 


Journal or Jonn Comty.—In noticing the publi- 
cation of this work in our last number, reference 
was made to the execution of the printing, bind- 
ing, &c., without alluding to the contents of the 
volume. Weare not yet prepared to offer anything 
like a criticism upon its pages, nor do we think it 
needful. Itis the simple narrative of the life of 
one who was eminentas a Christian, given mostly 
in his own language, and calculated to impress the 
mind with serious thoughts, respecting our duty 
towards our Ifeavenly Father and each other. 
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To those who were acquainted with our deccased 
friend, the work will be an interesting memorial, 
and to such as were not so, it will be instructive. 

The laborers in the vineyard will find much to 
encourage them in their duties, whilst many who 
think themselves excused from active exertion, 
may gather useful hints to assist them in a more 
careful watchfulness over their Gwn conduct. 

We copy the following from his Diary as elucidat. 
ing the character of some of his exercises: 


Byberry, 1mo. 1st, 1803.—Again another por- 
tion of time has elapsed, another year has closed ! 
And thus the wheels of time with incessant mo- 
tion whirl around, and hurry us forward toward 
an unchangeable state. While the closing eve 
of the expiring year, and the opening morn of 
the succeeding one, are employed by the giddy, 
the licentious and the vain, in levity and folly, 
riot and wantonness, to the more thoughtful part 
of mankind, they furnish themes for profitable 
reflection and lessons of deep instruction. These 
wisely consider that their days are swiftly passing 
away, that they are living for eternity, and are 
here but as pilgrims and s:journers. They are 
excited to consider what progress they have made 
during the preceding year. They feel it a seri- 
ous thing, carefully to review the path of life 
even for one year! How many painful reflec- 
tions must necessarily arise ona retrospect of the 
deviations from the line of rectitude, and the 
want of ardour in the pursuit of substantial 
good ! 

How humiliating to consider the little grati- 
tude we have manifested for the abundant mercy 
and goodness of our heavenly Benefactor! ut 
surely it is profitable for us thus to look back and 
carefully consider our ways; and although we 
may have to pass under the ministration of con- 
dennation, and a humbling sense of our great 
deficiencies, yet let us not be discouraged ; our 
gracious Helper is mercifully disposed to assist 
our feeble eudeavors after a life of purity and 
holiness. Let us then double our diligence with 
the rising ycar, let us wisely improve the passing 
time, that so we’may be enabled to look over our 
course through the present year with compla- 
cency and satisfaction 

May we day by day diligently seck for help, 
for strength and wisdom from above ; and know 
our dependence placed on Him, who can and 
will bless every honest endeavor to serve him. 


Diep,—On Fourth-day the 11th inst., at her resi- 
dence in Quakertown, N. J., ExtzanetH Cuirron; 
a highly esteemed member and Elder of the So- 
ciety of Friends. Her Joss will be seriously felt, not 
only in her immediate neighborhood, but by Friends 
from a distance whose lot was sometimes cast 
amongst them. To these a coidial welcome was 
always extended, and the rights of hospitality ten- 
dered with a freedom and an earnestness, that will 
doubtless long be remembered by the recipients. 
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THOUGHT. manifest those little attentions which gratify th® 
There are rare and precious moments snatched | heart are polite. True politeness being a mixtur® 
from the whirl of life, and spent in silence and| of the understanding and the heart, will ever 
alone. Even when not devoted to direct medita- | manifest itself in corresponding fruits.—-Abbott. 
tion, and appearing too fleeting to be productive | 
of much good, they yet tend to give us a know- | 
ledge of the realities that encompass us. By the | 
depth of their solemnity and repose they remind | 
us, that, beneath the surface of this weary work- | (Consbated frome page 108:) 
ing existence, there is another world—another | Joan, henceforth called The Maid of Orleans, 
and an enduring life,—imaged in the unchanging | remained within the walls for a few days, and 
sky, and the returning sun, and the ever renewed | caused letters to be thrown over, ordering Lord 
beauty of the trees and flowers, and the steadiness | Suffolk and his Englishmen to depart from be- 
of the everlasting hills; and if our hearts are | fore the town according to the will of Heaven. 
open to truth they may sometimes teach us to re- | As the English general very positively declined 
member that, in far off years, the glorious Temple | to believe that Joan knew anything about the will 
now silent in the city of! Jerusalem, neither | of Heaven (which did not mend the matter with 
axe, nor hammer, nor tool, giving warning or no- | his soldiers, for they stupidly said if she were 
tice of the work so the glorious temple—the | not inspired she was a witch, and it was of no 
church of the living God—is at this moment, | use to fight against a witch,) she mounted her 
rising unperceived in the midst of a tumultuous | white waz-horse again, and ordered her white ban- 
world ; each stone quarried and fashioned by the | ner to advance. The besiegers held the bridge, 
sharp edge of sorrow, and the keen stroke of | and some strong towers upon the bridge; and 
adversity, until perfected and prepared, it is fitted here the Maid of Orleans attacked them. The 
for that destined portion which shall be the place | fight was fourteen hours long. She planted a 
of its rest for eternity. It does not signify, in scaling ladder with her own hands, and mounted 
the concerns of life, whether we are called upon | a tower wall, but was struck by an English arrow 
to rule a kingdom, or pick up stones on the high | in the neck, and fell into the trench. She was 
way, if only what we do is work for Him that | carried away and the arrow was taken out, dur- 
shall turn to account in the seekings of the long | ing which operation she screamed and cried with 
day of life, work for Him to whom nothing is | the pain, as any other girl might have done ; but 
great, and therefore nothing can be little. presently she said that the Voices were speaking 
to her and soothing her to rest. After a while, 
she got up, and was again fore-most in the fight. 
| When the English, who had seen her fall and 





JOAN OF ARC. 
From * A Child’s History” of England. 





BE POLITE. 


Though every one may not be acquainted with 
the rules of highly refined society, no one is ex- 
cusable for being harsh, rude, or uncivil. He who 
has a heart glowing with kindness and good will | 
towards his fellow creatures, and who is guided | 
in the exercise of these feelings by good common | 
sense, is the truly polite man. Politeness does | 





not consist in lifting the hat to an acquaintance 
as you meet—it does not consist in artificial 


supposed her to be dead, saw this, they were 
troubled with the strongest fears, and some of 
them cried out that they beheld Saint Michael 
on a white horse (probably Joan herself) fighting 
for the French. ‘They lost the bridge, and lost 
the towers, and next day set their chain of forts 
on fire, and left the place. 

But, as Lord Suffolk himself retired no farther 
than the town of Jargeau, which was only a few 


smiles and flattering speech, but in sincere and | miles off, the Maid of Orleans besieged him there, 
honest desires to promote the happiness of those | and he was taken prisoner. As the white banner 
around you, in the readiness to sacrifice your own | scaled the wall, she was struck upon the head 
ease and comfort to add to the enjoyment of, with a stone, and was again tumbled down into 
others. The poor negro women, who found | the ditch; but she only cried all the more. as 
Mungo Park perishing under the palm trees of | she lay there, “On, on, my countrymen! And 
Africa, and who led him to their hut, and sup-| fear nothing, for the Lord hath delivered them 
plied him with food, and lulled him to sleep with | into our hands!” After this new success of the 
their simple rhymes, “ Pity the poor white man, | Maid’s, several other fortressess and places which 
no mother has he to bring him milk, no wife to| had previously held out against the Dauphin 
grind his corn,” &c.—were genuinely polite. | were delivered up without a battle; and at Patay 
They addressed him in language of kindness and | she defeated the remainder of the English army, 
‘sympathy ; they led him tenderly to their home, and set up her victorious white banner on a field 


and did all in their power to revive his drooping 


spirits. 


They who lay aside all selfishness, who are | 
ever ready to confer favors, who speak in language | 
of kindness and conciliation, and who study to | 


where twelve hundred Englishmen lay dead. 
She now urged the Dauphin (who always kept 
out of the way when there was any fighting) to 
proceed to Rheims, as the first part of her mis- 
sion was accomplished; and to complete the 
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whole by being crowned there. The Dauphin 
was in no particular hurry to do this as Rheims 
was a long way off, and the English and the Duke 
of Burgundy were still strong in the country 
through which the road lay. However, they set 
forth, with ten thousand men, and again the Maid 
of Orleans rode on and on, upon her white war- 
horse, and in her shining armour. Whenever 
they came to a town which yielded readily, the 
soldiers believed in her ; but, whenever they came 
to a town which gave them any trouble, they 
began to murmur that she was an impostor. The 
latter was particularly the case at Troyes, which 
finally yielded, however, through the persuasion 
of one Richard, a friar of the place. Friar Rich- 
ard was in the old doubt about the Maid of Or- 
leans, until he had sprinkled her well with holy 
water, and had also well sprinkled the threshold 
of the gate by which she came into the city. 
Finding that it made no change in her, he said, 
as the other grave old geutleman had said, that 
it was all correct, and became her great ally. 

So, at last, by dint of riding on and cn, the 
Maid of Orleans, and the Dauphin, and the ten 
thousand sometimes believing and sometimes 
unbelieving men, came to Kheims. And in the 


great cathedral of Rheims, the Dauphin was ac- | 


tually crowned Charles the Seventh in a great 
assembly of the people. 


with her white banner stood beside the King in 
that hour of his triumph, knecled down upon 
the pavement at his feet, and said, with tears, 


that what she had been inspired to do, was done, 
and the only recompense she asked for, was, that 
she should now have lcave to go back to her dis- 
tant home, and her sturdily incredulous father, 
and her first simple escort the village wheel- 
wright and cart-maker. But the King said, 
“No!” and made her and her family as noble 
as a King could, and settled upon her the income 
ofa Count. Ah! happy had it been for the 
Maid of Orleans, if she had resumed her rustic 
dress that day, and had gone home to the little 
chapel and the wild hills, and had forgotten all 
these things, and had been a good man’s wife, 
and heard uo stranger voices than the voices of 
little children ! 

It was not to be, and she continued helping 
the King (for she did a world for him, in alliance 
with Friar Richard,) and tryirg to improve the 
lives of the coarse soldiers, and leading a reli- 
gious, an unselfish, and a modest life, herself, 
beyond any doubt. Still, many times she prayed 
the King to let her go home ; and once she even 
took off her bright armour and hung it up in a 
church, meaning never to wear it more. But, the 
King always won her back again—while she was 
of use to him—and so she went on and on and 
on, to her doom. 

When the Duke of Bedford, who was a very 
able man, began to be active for England, and, 
by bringing the war back into France, and by 


Then the Maid, who! 
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holding the Duke of Burgundy to his faith, to 
distress and disturb Charles very much, Charles 
sometimes asked the Maid of Orleans what the 
Voices said about it? But the Voices had 
become (very like ordinary voices in perplexed 
times) contradictory and confused, so that now 
théy said one thing, and now said another, and 
the Maid lost credit every day. Charles marched 
on Paris, which was opposed to him, and attacked 
the suburb of Saint Honore. In this fight, being 
again struck down into the ditch, she was aban- 
doned by the whole army. She lay unaided 
among a heap of dead, and crawled out how she 
could. Then, some of her believers went over 
to an opposition Maid, Catherine of La Rochelle, 
who said she was inspired to tell where there 
were treasures of buried money—though she 
never did—and then Joan accidentally broke the 
old, old sword, and others said that her power 
was broken with it. Finally, at the siege of Com- 
piegne, held by the Duke of Burgundy, where 
she did valiant service, she was basely left alone 
in a retreat, though facing about and fighting to 
the last; and an archer pulled her off her horse, 
O the uproar that was made, and the thanks- 
givings that were sung, about the capture of this 
one poor country-girl! O the way in which she 
| was demanded to be tried for sorcery and heresy, 
and anything else you like, by the Inquisitor- 
|General of France, and by this great man, and 
| by that great man, until it is wearisome to think 
‘of! She was bought at last by the Bishop of 
| Beauvais for ten thousand francs, and was shut 
| up in her narrow prison : plain Joan of Are again, 
, and Maid of Orleans no more. 
|: L should never have done if I were to tell you 
| how they had Joan out to examine her, and cross- 
examine her, and re-examine her, and worry her 
into saying anything and everything; and bow 
all sorts of scholars and doctors bestowed their 
utmost tediousness upon her. Sixtcen times she 
was brought out and shut up again, and worried, 
and entrapped, and argued with, until she was 
| heartesick of the dreary business. On the last 
oceasion of this kind she was brought into a 
| burial-place at Rouen, dismally decorated with a 
| scaffold, and a stake and faggots, and the execu- 
| tioner and a pulpit with a friar therein, and an 
awful sermon ready. Itis very affecting to know 
| that even at that pass the poor girl honored the 
| mean vermin of a King, who had so used her for 
his purposes and so abandoned her; and, that 
while she had been regardless of reproaches 
heaped upon herself, she spoke out courageously 
for him. 

It was natural in one so young, to hold to life. 
To save her life, she signed a declaration pre- 
pared for her—signed it with a cross, for she 
couldn’t write—that all her visions and Voices 
had come from the Devil. Upon her recanting 
the past, and protesting that she would never 
wear a man’s dress in future, she was condemned 
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to imprisonment for life, “ ou the bread of sorrow 
and the water of affliction.” 

But, on the bread of sorrow and the water of 
affliction, the visions and the Voices soon returned. 
It was quite natural that they should do so, for 
that kind of disease is much aggravated by fast- 
ing, loneliness, and anxiety of mind. It was not 
only got out of Joan that she considered herself 
inspired again, but she was taken in a man’s dress, 
which had been left—to entrap her—in her prison, 
and which she put on, in her solitude; perhaps, 
in remembrance of her past glories ; perhaps, be- 
cause the imaginary Voices told her. For this 
relapse into the sorcery and heresy and anything 
else you like, she was sentenced to be burnt to 
death. And, in the market place of Rouen, in 
the hideous dress which the monks had invented 
for such spectacles, with priests and bishops sit- 
ting in a gallery looking on, though some had 
the Christian grace to go away, unable to endure 


the infamous scene, this shrieking girl—last seen | 


amidst the smoke and fire, holding a crucifix be- 
tween her hands ; last heard, calling upon Christ 
—was burnt to ashes. They threw her ashes in 
the river Seine ; but, they will rise against her 
murderers on the last day. 

From the moment of her capture, neither the | 
French King nor one single man in all his court | 
raised a finger to save her. It is no defence of | 
them that they may have never really believed | 
in her, or that they may have won her victories 
by their skill and bravery. The more they pre- | 
tended to believe in her, the more they had caused | 
her to believe in herself; and she had ever been | 
true to them, ever brave, ever nobly devoted. | 
But, it is no wonder, that they, who were in all | 
things false to themselves, false to one another, | 
false to their country, false to Heaven, and false | 
to Earth, should be monsters of ingratitude and 
treachery to a helpless peasant girl. 

In the picturesque old town of Rouen, where | 
weeds and grass grow high on the cathedral | 
towers, and venerable Norman streets are still | 
warm in the blessed sunlight, thongh the monk- | 
ish fires that once gleamed horribly upon them ' 
have long grown cold, there is a statue of Joan 
of Arc, in the scene of her last agony, the square | 
to which she has given its present name. I know 
some statues of modern times, even in the world’s 
metropolis, I think, which commemorate less | 
constancy, less earnestness, smaller claims upon 
the world’s attention, and much greater im-| 
postors. 


THE OPIUM TRADE. 

A writer in the N. Y. Medical Gazette says 
that the Opium ‘Trade,—to secure the continu- 
ance of which a bloody war was waged with | 
China by the British Government—within the | 
last fifty years, has drawn from the Celestial | 
— over four hundred millions of dollars in 
silver. 
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A SINGULAR METEORIC PHENOMENON. 


A correspondent of the London Times gives 
the following interesting description of a meteor 
which fell over Lincoln, on the 23d ult., and set 
fire to one of the pinnacles on the centre tower 
of Lincoln Cathedral. The fire, however, was 
soon extinguished, without injury to other parts 
of that noble and imposing structure: 

“ A thaw had commenced in the morning, and 
the afternoon was bright aud sunshine until 
about half past 3 P. M., when the wind, which 
had been blowing pretty steadily from nearly 
due west, suddenly veered to due north, and blew 
in strong gusts ; the sky became perfectly over- 
cast, and there commenced one of the most, blind- 
ing snow storms I have ever witnessed. Within 
ten minutes the barometer fell upwards of a 
quarter of an inch, and the wind increased to a 
perfect hurricane. At about a quarter before 4 
P. M., a ball of fire descended upon the centre 
tower of the cathedral and burst with a loud ex- 
plosion, emitting beautiful rose-colored flames, 
and accompanied by a flash, like lightning. No 
other signs of electricity in the air either preceded 
or succeeded the appearance of the meteor. 

“The storm soon after expended itself, and the 
evening set in cold and frosty, with a cutting 
north wind blowing heavily, and the barometer 
gradually rising. At about a quarter past 6 P. 
M., the cathedral bells rang out the fire alarm, 
and sparks appeared to be issuing from the north- 
west turret of the tower. The centre, or Lady 
Tower, is 285 feet high, with a flat roof covered 
with lead, and at each angle there is a turret, 
surmounted by a wooden pinnacle of some 30 or 
40 feet high, cased also with lead. On persons 
mounting to the top of the tower, the north-west 
pinnacle was found to be in flames. It seemed 
to have been struck on the north angle, cluse to 
where the base of the pinnacle rests on the tur- 
ret, and the leading casing was violently torn 
away round to the west angle, exposing the wood 
work and rafters of the pinnacle ; but besides this, 
no other traces of the passage of the electric fluid 
can be found on or near the turret.” 


EXAMPLE. 


One of the most effectual means of doing good, 
and impressing the minds of others, is by ex- 
ample. He who exhibits those excellencies in 
his life which he proclaims with his tongue, will 
prove most useful. A fine genius, a retentive 
memory, an eloquent tongue, may be desirable, 
but an enlightened mind and uniform life are far 
superior. Well-doing must be joined with well 
thinking in order to form the Christian, and con- 
stitute real excellency of character. Our great 
Exemplar, while he commands us to duty, hath 
shown us the way. “ Follow me, as I follow 
Christ,”? should be the Christian’s invitation to 
others. 
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SIBERIAN COLD. 


A travcller in Siberia during the winter is so 
enveloped in furs, that he ein scarcely move ; and 
under the thick fur hood, which is fastened to the 
bear skin collar, and covers the whole face, one 
can only draw in, as it were, by stealth, a little 
of the external air, which is so keen that it causes 
a very peculiar and painful feeling in the throat 
and lungs. The distance from one halting-place 
to another takes about ten hours, during which 
time the traveller must always continue on horse- 
back, as the cumbrous dress makes it insupporta- 
ble to wade through the snow. The poor horses 
suffer at least as much as their riders, for, be- 
sides the general effect of the cold, they are tor- 
mented by ice forming in their nostrils, and 
stopping their breathing. When they intimate 
this by a distressed snort, and a convulsive shak- 
ing of the head, the driver relieves them by taking 
out the picces of ice, to save them from being 
suffocated. When the icy ground is not covered 
with snow, their hoofs often burst from the effects 
of the cold. 

The caravan is always surrounded by a thick 
cloud of vapor ; it is not only living bodies which 
produce this effect, but even the snow smokes. 
These evaporations are instantly changed into 
millions of needles of ice, which fill the air, and 
cause a constant slight noise, resembling the sound 
of torn satin or thick silk. Even the reindeer 
seeks the forest to protect himself from the in- 
tensity of the cold. In the Tundras, where there 
is no shelter to be found, the whole herd crowd 
together as close as possible, to gain a little 
warmth from each other; and may be seen stand- 
ing in this way quite motionless. Only the dark 
bird of winter, the raven, still cleaves the icy air 
with slow and heavy wing, leaving behind hima 
long line of thin vapor, marking the track of his 
solitary flight.—Littell’s Living Age. 


CAN INSECTS TALK ? 


A striking instance of the possesion of a 
capability of spreading intelligence, and that of a 
somewhat abstruse character, is furnished by 
experiments that have been made by Huber and 
others upon bees. Every one is aware that 
the queen-hee is an object of the greatest solici- 
tude and attention to all the workers of the hive, 
and yet among so many thousands, all busily 
employed in different and distant parts of the 
colony, it would appear impossible for them to 
ascertain, at least before the lapse of a consider- 
able time, whether she was absent from among 
themornot. In order to see whether bees had 
any power of conveying news of this kind, the 


queen bee has been stealthily and quietly abstrac- | 
ted from the hive; but here, as elsewhere, ill | 


news was found to fly apace. For some half- 
hour or so, the loss seemed not to have been 
ascertained, but the progressively increasing buzz 


of agitation gradually anounced the growing 
alarm, until shortly the whole hive was in an 
‘uproar, and all its busy occupants were seen 
pouring forth their legions in search of their 
lost monarch, or eager to avenge with their 
stings the insult offered to their soverign. On 
restoring the captured queen to her subjects, with 
equal secresy, the tumult speedily subsided, 
and the ordinary business of the community was 
| resumed, as before the occurrence. That in such 
| cases as those above narrated, information, and 
| that of rather a complex character, was given 
| by one insect to another cannot be doubted—but 
| by what means? All that has been ascertained 
|upon this point is, that the ants and the bees 
|cross their antenne in a peculiar manner with 
the antenne of the others that they encounter, 
| and this action being repeated again and again, 
seems to bea mode of communicating intelligence 
common amongst the insect races.—Rhymer 
Jones's Natural History of Animals. 


TRIBULATION. 

This word is derived from the T.atin a * trib- 
ulum ”—which was the threshing instrument or 
| roller, whereby the Roman husbandman sepa- 
| rated the corn from the husks; and “ tribulatio,” 

in its primary signification, was the act of this 

| separation. But some Latin writer of the 
Christian church appropriated the word and 
image for the setting forth of a higher truth ; 
and sorrow, distress and adversity being the 
| appointed means for the separating in men of 
their chaff {rom their wheat—of whatever in 
| chem was light and trivial and poor from the 
solid and the true—therefore he called these 
sorrows and griefs * tribulations;” threshings, 
| that is, of the inner spiritual man, without which 
| there could be no fitting him for the heavenly 
eee Study of Words. 








SPECULATION. 
There is much of enlightened judgment in the 
following quotation from the late Dr, Chalmers, 
| and it is so exactly applicable to this country at 
| the present time, that we copy it:—‘‘ In opposition 
| to the maxim that the spirit of enterprise is the 
soul of ecmmercial prosperity, do we hold that it 
_is the excess of this spirit beyond the moderation 
|of the New Testament, which, pressing on the 
natural boundaries of trade, is sure at length to 
| visit every country, where it operates, with the 
recoil of all those calamities, which, in the shape 
of beggared capitalists, and unemployed opera- 
tives, and dreary intervals of bankruptcy and 
alarm, are observed to follow a season of overdone 
speculation.” 


No character is more glorious, none more 
attractive of universal admiration and respect, 
than that of helping those who are in no condi- 
_tion of helping themselves. 
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NEW YORK. 


Cities, especially large cities, are the marked 
subjects, frequently, of just reproof for their 
many evils: but their is a bright side even to 
these gigantic congregations of all sorts of peo- 
ple, which should not be forgotten. ‘The Inde- 
pendent speaks these good and true words even 
for New York—which some imagine be the 
sink of all kinds of curruption, and the deposi- 
tory of nothing else and nothing better. 

“If great cities like this abound in great sins, 
so also do they in noble acts of benevolence.— 
There are no better Christians in the world, 
none more self denying and faithful, than are 
to be found in the churches of New York. 

And if men are zealous for gain here, so not 
seldom are they proportionally ready to disburse 
it. It is stated that during the last twelve months 


nearly a million of dollars have been given by | 


our citizens for benevolent purposes. Mr. Coop- 
er heads the list with $400,000 for his great 
educational establishment going up near the Bible 


House. Several others have given $100,000 | 
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begins his amors,”’ says a curious and correct observer, 
‘¢it is pleasing to behold his courtship, his solicitude 
to please and tosecure the favor of his beloved female. 
He uses the tenderest expressions, sits close by her, 
caresses, and sings to her his most endearing warb- 
lings. When seated together, if he espies an insect 
delicious to her taste, he takes it up, flies with it to 
her, spreads his wing over her, and puts it in her 
mouth.”? Ifa rival makes his appearance, (for they 
are ardent in their loves,) be quits her in a moment, 
attacks and pursues the intruder as he shifts about, in 
tones that bespeak the jealousy of his affections, con- 
ducts him, with many reproofs, beyond the extremi- 
ties of his territory, and returns to warble out his 
transports of triumph beside his beloved mate. The 
preliminaries being thus settled, and the spot fixed on, 
they begin to clean out the old nest, and the rubbish 
of the former year, and to prepare for the reception of 
their future offspring. Soon after this another socia- 
ble little pilgrim, motacilla domestica, house wren,) 
also arrives from the South, and, finding such a snug 
birth pre-occupied, shows his spite, by watching a 
convenient opportunity, and, in the absence of the 
owner, popping in and pulling out sticks; but takes 
special care to make off as fast as possible. 

The usual spring and summer song of the blue bird 
| is a soft, agreeable, and oft-repeated warble, uttered 
with open, quivering wings, and is extremely pleas- 





to found St. Luke’s Hospital. Others have | ing. In his motions and general character, he has 


given $100,000 to enlarge the New York Hos- | 
pital, and others still $40,000 in aid of the Uni- | 
versity. The donations of Mr. Howland and | 
Mr. Graham might be added. And yet after all | 


there are thousands of private contributions, 
thousands never paraded in the columns of the 
newspapers, and known only to the giver and 
receiver, which would swell the amount of our 
city’s charities to many millions every year.— 
Let this be borne in mind as some set-off to 
our many misdeeds and delinquencies.” 





Sentiments of piety and virtue cannot be im- 
pressed too early on the human mind. They are 
the origin of respectability in society, give relish 
to the innocent enjoyments of this life, and hap- 
pily prepare for the fruition of con-ummate felicity 
in the life to come. 


THE BLUE BIRD. 


We extract the following beautiful description of 
the blue bird from “Wilson’s American Ornithology.” 
Its appearance in this latitude is from a week to ten 
days later than the time mentioned in the article. It 
is a universal favorite, and our readers will be pleased 
to learn something of its habits :— 

The pleasing manners and sociable disposition of 
this little bird, entitle him to particular notice. As 
one of the first messengers of Spring, bringing the 
charming tidings to our very doors, he bears his own 
recommendation always along with him, and meets 
with a hearty welcome from every body. 

Though generally accounted a bird of passage, yet, 
so early as the middle of February, if the weather be 
open, he usually makes his appearance about his old 
haunts, the barn, orchard and fence posts. Storms and 
deep snows sometimes succeeding, he disappears for 
atime; but about the middle of March is again seen, 
accompanied by his mate, visiting the box in the gar- 
den, or the hole in the old apple tree, the cradle of 
some generations of his ancestors. ‘* When" he first 


great resemblance to the robin red-breast of Britain ; 
| and, had he the brown of that bird, instead of his own 
blue, could scarcely be distinguished from him. Like 
him, he is known to almost every child; and shows 
as much confidence in man by associating with himin 
summer, as the other by his familiarity in winter. 
| He is also of a mild and peaceful disposition, seldom 
| fighting or quarrelling with other birds. His society 
is courted by the inhabitants of the country, and few 
| farmers neglect to provide for him, in some suitable 
| place, a snug little summer house ready fitted and rent 
free. For this he more than sufficiently repays them 
by the cheerfulness of his song, and the multitude of 
injurious insects which he daily destroys. ‘Towards 
fall, that is in the month of October, his song changes 
to a single plaintive note, as he passes over the yel. 
low many colored woods; and its melancholy air re- 
calls to our minds the approaching decay of the face 
of nature. Even after the trees are stripped of their 
leaves, he still lingers over his native fields, as if loth 
|toleave them. About the middle or end of Novem- 
| ber, few or none of them are seen; but with every 
return of mild or open weather, we hear his plaintive 
note amidst the fields, or in the air, seeming to de- 
plore the devastations of winter. Indeed, he appears 
scarcely ever totally to forsake us; but to follow fair 
weather through all its journeyings, till the return of 
spring. 

Such are the mild and pleasing manners of the blue 
bird, and so universally is he esteemed, that I have 
often regretted that no pastoral muse has yet arisen 
in this western woody world, to do justice to his name, 
and endear him to us still more, by the tenderness of 
verse, as has been done to his representative in Bri- 
tain, the robin red-breast. A small acknowledgment 
of this kind I have to offer, which the reader, 1 hope, 
will excuse as a tribute to rural innocence. 


When winter’s cold tempests and snows are no more, 
Green meadows and brown furrow’d fields re-ap- 
pearing, 
The fishermen hauling their shad to the shore, 

And cloud-cleaving geese to the lakes are a-steering ; 
When first the lone butterfly flits on the wing, 
When red glow the maples, so fresh and so pleasing, 
O then comes the blue bird, the herald of spring ! 

, And hails with his warblings the charms of the season. 
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Then the loud piping frogs make the marshes to. Francy.—The Emperor is severely indisposed. 


ring ; ; The Government has granted a large tract of land 

Then warm glows the sunshihe, and fine is the wea-/ jn Alveria toa party of Swiss emigrants. 
ther; ' ad ; Some political arrests had been made at Paris, 
The blue woodland flowers just beginning to spring | one man being described as “ delegate from London 
And spicewood and sassafras budding together. | Revolutionary Committee.” A disturbance took 
O then to your gardens ye housewives repair, | place on the 27th ult., at the school of artset-wetiers, 


Your walks border up, sow and plant at your leisure; | * , ae : ; a 
The blue bird wilt chant seen te box such anair, q at * Angers, which ended in twenty of the pupils 
being marched off to prison. 


That all your hard toils will seem truly a pleasure ! * : ; , ‘ 
pa scones a eee The Moniteur contains the pardon of sixty nine 





He flits through the orchard, he visits each tree, more political offenders—some of them of note. 
The red flowering peach and the apple’s sweet blos-| Payssta.—The first Prussian Chamber lately voted 
soms ; the exclusion of Jews from all public employments. 
He snaps up destroyers wherever they be, On the 26th ultimo, a petition on the subject, bear- 


And seizes the caitiffs that lurk in their bosoms ; 
He drags the vile grub from the corn it devours, 
The worms from the webs, where they riot and welter; 
His song and his services freely are ours, 
And all that he asks is—in summer a shelter. 


ing the names of a thousand influential citizens, 
was presented to the Secund Chamber. The peti- 
tioners, conspicuous amoug whom was the veteran 
philosopher, Alexander von Humboldt, demand full 
; ae . | freedom of religious opinion and the admission of 
_The plowman is pleased when he gleans in his train, | Jews to civil offices. The reading of this petition 
Now searching the furrows, now mounting to cheer | was strenuously opposed by the Cavalier party, but 


‘ him; aii : . the majority ot the Chamber decided that it should 
The gard’ner delights in his sweet, simple strain, ne eaietehced 
And leans on his spade to survey and to hear him ; uemante _— Podedl Use hes elediond de 


The slow ling’ring schoolboys forget they’! be chid 
While gazing intent, as he warbles before them 
In mantle of sky-blue, and bosom so red, 


claim made by Austria for a hundred and seven 
millions, as the quota for the Hungarian and Italian 


That each litttle loiterer seems to adore him. Wars. . ; 
When alla , SwitzerLanp.—An abortive attempt at insurrec- 
And coor all t ‘lk ik, Set ee o'er, | tion had been made at Friburg, Switzerland, by a 
i ee ae ee ee ees Ne See troop of armed peasants, commanded by Colonel 


And millions of warblers that charmed us before , 7 
Have fled in the train of the sun-seeking swallow; F Pamer, of the oe Army, There had beew 

The blue bird forsaken, yet true to his home, much fighting and many were killed and wounded. 
Still lingers and looks for a milder to-morrow, | The invaders, after a hard struggle, obtained possese 

Till, forced by the horrors of winter to roam, sion of the Friburg College, but subsequently tran- 
He sings his adieu in a lone note of sorrow. | quility was restored, and Peppier, the leader in this 

| mad attempt was captured. 
: re ITaty.—A bill granting 400,000 livres for the re- 
The green face of earth and the — blue of heaven, | nef of the Lombard exiles has passed a Comumiittee 

Or love’s native music have influence to charm, | in the Pied pent 
Or sympathy’s glow to our feelings are given, | in the Piec mont enisiature, : 

Still dear to each bosom the blue bird shall be; Ress1a.—-The cholera has made its appearance at 
His voice, like the trillings of hope is a treasure; Moscow, ; 

For, through bleakest storms, if a calm he but see, | _ TURKEY.—A letter from constantinople states 
He comes to remind us of sunshine and pleasure ! {that Lord Stratford assured the Porte of the pro- 
tection of the British Government, and that in con- 
| junction with the French minister he is prepared 
| to address a note to this effect to the Divan. 

FORESES. Inpia aND ( H1NA.—The Burmah and China rebels 

By the steamships Herman at New York, 11th} were threatening Shanghi with a force of 50,00¢ 
inst., and Atlantic onthe L4th., from Liverpool, dates| men. Kwing, the Imperial Commander-in-Chief, 
have been received to the 3d. The Atlantic made | had been defeated and killed. The Emperor had 
the passage in nine days and twenty-two hours. issued a proclamation, calling on his people for 

EnGianp.—The examination touching the seizure | help. 


While spring’s lovely season, serene, dewy, warm, 
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of the war rockets, in London, had been concluded,} |The city of Nankin had fallen into the hands of 

but resulted in nothing being elicited that implicated | the rebels. 

Kossuth. Hale, the owner of the factory, refused] The opium trade had been legalized. 

to disclose for whom he was making them. From Catirornia.—The Steamship Prometheus, 
Kossuth publishes a letter, in which he complains | fromSan Juan, arrivedat New York onthe Mthiust., 

of his private residence being watched by spies, in | with 400 passengers, $170,000 in gold dust on frieght, 

the pay of the London police. land a large amount of treasure in the hands of 
Lord Clarendon stated in the House of Lords, | passengers. 

that the British Government was convinced of the; The steamship Prometheus brings dates from 

necessity of maintaining the integrity of the Turk-| San Francisco to the 17th, one day later than before 

ish Empire, and also that there was no fear of the| received. 

iaterruption of the peace of Europe by the Russian} The Isthmus was perfectly healthy. 

disagreements at the Court of Constantinople. The steamship Northerner took $2,600,000 in 
Kossuth had addressed a letter to the House of | gold dust to Panama on the 17th. 

Commons, in which he declares that he has no} The San Francisco Times of the 17th ult., con- 

munitions of war in England, but he had in other | tains the following: Yesterday morning, the steam- 

countries; and avowed his intention of waging war | er Jenny Lind took one hundred and twenty-five 

with Austria for the 1ecovery of the rights of} passengers on board at Alvise, and started on a 

Hungary. wip furthis city. Atabou -+alf-past twelve o'clock, 
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when nearly opposite Palgus Ranche, and the com- 
pany on board being just about seated at the dinner 
table in the after cabin, the steamer proceeding at 
a moderate speed, the back portion of the connect- 
ing pipe was blown asunder, and the steam swept 
into the crowded cabin dealing death and destruc- 
tion around, creating the most terrible agony. The 
scene was of such a character as to baffle all efforts 
at description. Those in the forward part of the 
boat, with the exception of the fireman, who was 
standing in front of the furnace, fortunately escaped. 
There were 22 persons killed, and 18 wounded. 


New York, May 15.—The mail steamship IIli- 
nois, from Aspinwall via Kingston, arrived early 
this morning. She brings $2,251,000 in gold and 
400 passengers. 

The Legislature of New Grenada is discussing 
a constitutional reform bill. The most absorbing 
questions discussed have been the abolition of 
capital punishment, the separation of Church and 
State, and the election of Governors by the people. 

Another awful disaster is recorded in the loss, by 
striking on a sunken rock, of the emigraut ship 
William and Mary, from Liverpool, for New 
Orleans, with over two hundred passengers. Only 
six or eight persons escaped of the whole number. 


3urraLo, May 13,—A building situated on Main 
street, in this city, suddenly caved in this afternoon. 
The roof and every story were carried through to 
the ground. The front of the building had been 
taken out and left without sufficient support. Work- 
men are now clearing away the ruins as rapidly as 
possible, in order to relieve those beneath. Anum- 
ber of persons are buried beneath the ruins. Six 
dead bodies have been taken out. 


Texan Goxp.--The account of the discovery of 
gold mines is fully confirmed. <A party of citizens 
who have returned from an exploring expedi'ion, 
found gold in a mountain 70 miles northwest of 


Hockhart, both on the surface and by digging. | 


on " ack * 5.95 ; : , 
They brought back some Inmps valued at *5,950. ' subjects, illustrated by appropriate apparatus ; also 
| gn Anatomy and Physiology by a Medical practitioner. 


The Austin Gazette, hitherto incredulous, fully en- 
dorses the most favorable reports. 


Tur Storm 1N Princess ANNE, Va.—Mrs. Ra- 
leigh Grimsted and three children were *killed by 
their dwelling being blown down by the gale in 
Princess Anne county, Va., last Sunday. Four other 
dwellings were blown down, and several of the in- 
mates injured, some of them fatally. For miles 
through the forest, trees were torn up by the roots. 

A syphon for dairymen is now in use in Scotland, 
by means of which the milk is drawn away from 
the cream, instead of skimming the cream off the 
milk. 

Puitaperpnia Marxets.—Flour is lower, selling 
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Friends’ Dry Goods Store 
Is at the N. W. cor. 7th and Green Sts., Philada. 


The subscriber being thankful for the liberal patron- 
age bestowed on him for the last year, and by strict 
integrity, he still hopes for a continuance of the same, 
He has now in store a beautiful assortment of goods 
suitable for Friends. His stock consists in part of 
Choice shades of Silks, selected expressly for Friends, 

Plain styles of M. De Laines, and Lawns, 

Selected shades of Alpacas and Coburgs, 

Ginghams, Calicoes, Madonas and M. De Beges, 

Bareges, Barege De Laines, Mouslin De Laines, 

Cap Crape, Crape Leise, Tarleton and Book Muslins. 
wine Muslin Hdkfs., Barcelona Hdkfs., Jackonet 

kfs. 

Silk, Mohair and Lisle thread Mitts and Gloves. 

Hosiery, Lin. C. Hdkfs., and choice colors Kid 
Gloves. 

Good assortment of Furnishing Goods always on 
hand, at WILLIAM N. ALLEN. 
4th mo. 23—3m. N. W. cor. 7th and Green sts. 





RY GOODS STORE FOR FRIENDS.—John J. 
Lytle, S. E. Corner 7th and Spring Garden sts., 
would respectfully inform Friends that he has pow on 
hand a full assortment of Spring goods, such as Neat 
and Medium Lawns, Bareges, Tissues, Barege de 
Laines, and every variety of Dress Goods. Also, 
FURNISHING GOODS OF ALL KINDs. 
Mens and Boys wear in great variety. Cap Crape, 


| Crape, Lisse, Book Muslin and Handkerchiels, Kid and 


Silk Gloves, Mitts, &e., &c., ’ 

J. J. L. would state that devoting his particular at- 
tention to keeping up an assortment of Plain and 
Medium style Goods, he thinks he can offer as great 
inducements to Friends as any other store in the city. 

4th mo. 2d.—3 months. ‘ 


ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
AYOUNG MEN AND BOYsS.—It is intended to 
commence the Summer Session of this Institution on 


| the 2d of 5th mo. next. The course of instruction 


will be extensive and thorough. <A Serics of Lectures 
will be delivered by the Teacher on various Scientific 


Terms per Session of 5 months, 50 dollars. No extra 
except for the German and Latin Languages, which 
will be 5 dollars each. 

For reference and further particulars, address the 


| Principal, London Grove P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


3d mo. 26th BENJAMIN SWAYNE, 


I EMOVAL AND COPARTNERSHIPS.—The 
subscriber, wishing to enlarge his stock, and ex- 
tend his business, has associated with him, John H. 
Stokes, and respecttully invites Friends to patronize 
the new firm. JAMES SMEDLEY. 
Smedley & Stokes being obliged to vacate the old 
and well known stand in Sth st., so long occupied by 





at $4.62. For select and better brands, $4.75 a | Win. Jones, dec’d., have removed about two squares 
5.50, Sales for city use within the above range of | distant, into Arch st. above 6th, south side, No. 142, 
prices. Rye Flour and Corn Meal are dull, with | late Burton & Laning’s Paper Store, which they have 


sales of the latter at $2 75. 


filled with a carefully selected stock of Dry Goods of 


Grary.—Smail sales fair red wheat at 1.13¢, and | every description to suit all classes of people. 


White 1.165. 1.17. Rye sells on arrival at 85c. 
Corn—yellow, afloat, commands 64c, and white 58e. 


EE SE ET 


\ JANTED.—At the Intelligence Office of the 
Northern House of Industry, No. 292 Green St. 





Our assortment of Friends goods is now very desi- 


| rable, viz: 


DRESS GOODS of the different kinds. 

PLAIN SHAWLS for Friends. 

Every variety of CAP STUFFS, always fresh. 
Also, a full and complete assortment of the best makes 


above 7th, Cooks, Chambermaids, Child Nurses and | of Sheetings, Tickings, Checks, Table Linens, Towel- 
half grown girls, for whom situations will be pro- | ing<, Shirtings, Flannels, Pantaloon Stuffs, Trimmings, 


cured free of charge. Housekeepers are charged 25 | 


cents for obtaining domestics. 


&c. &c. We wish to make our store emphatically a 
Family Dry Good Store. 3d mo. 26—tf. 
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144 FRIENDS’ 


Friends’ Central Dry Goods Store, 
S. E. corner Eighth and Arch Sts. 
CHARLES ADAMS, 
Requests the particular attention of those purchasing 
PLAIN GOODS, 
EITHER WHOLESALE OR RETAIL, 
To a large and carefully selected stock of scarce and 
desirable Dress and other materials particularly 
adapted to the wants of 
FRIENDS. 
The stock consists in part of— 
Plain Dress Fabrics. 
Plain Shawls, all kinds. 
Cap Stuffs and Book Hdkfs. 
Linen Cambric Hdkfs; Gloves. 
White Goods ; Hosiery, &c. 

Also, Linen Furnishing Goods in variety. 

P. S.—Neat style Barege de Laines, at 124 cts. 

200 pieces plain style Lawn, fast colors, at 12} cts., 
cost more to import. oth mo. 7.—tf. 

NDALUSIA BOARDING SCHOOL, BUCKS 
iu COUNTY, PA., FOR YOUNG MEN AND 
BOYS.—The School will continue in session until the 
first of Seventh month, and the next Session will com- 
mence’the first of Tenth month. 

All the branches of athorough English Education are 
taught practically, together with Drawing and the Lan- 
guages. 

A regular course of Scientific Lectures is delivered 
each session. 

Terins.—English course, with Mathematics and Board, 
$70. Drawing $10, Latin and Greek $10, French 
aud German $10. 

GEO. A. NEWBOLD, Proprietor and Principal. 

JEREMIAH STARR, Assistant. 
AUGUSTUS SIMON, Teacher of Languages, 

Address Andaiusia P. O., Bucks Co., Pa. 

N. B_ Circulars may be had at this office. 
2d mo. 28—tf. 


NRCILDOUN BOARDING SCHOOL, for Young 
K Men and Boys, Chester Co., Pa. 

The Summer Sission of this School will commence 
on the first Second day of Fifth month next, and con- 
tinue twenty weeks. The usual branches of a thoe 
rough English education will be taught. 

Scientific Lectures will be delivered during the 
session, illustrated by appropriate apparatus. 

Terms $50 per session. For further particulars 
address the Principal, Ercildour P. O., Chester Co., 
Pa. SMEDLEY DARLINGTON, 

3d mo. 19—6t. Principal. 

EYRE & LANDELL, 
8. W.CORNER FOURTH AND ARCH 
Philadelphia, 
ave established a store where Friends now resort to 
H procure 
GOOD SILKS for DRESSES, 
Plain style of M. De Laines, 
Shawls, to suit plain taste, 
Neat Ginghams and Ualicoes, 
Merinoes, Cobourg and Alpacas 
Good muslins by the piece, 
Fine Blankets and Bed Quilts, 
Cloths, Cassimeres and Vestings, 
Plain Style Cloth Table Covers, 
Friendy’ Mitts,Gloves and Hosierv. 

B. & L. have at all times a fine stock of Cap Crape 
Crapliesse, Gauze, Book Muslins, French Blonde Tar- 
jetan and other cap stuffs, not only of the first quality 
but in the best order. 

Epwarp E. Eyne. 

ist mo. 11—tf 


Wasurneton I, Lanpecc. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOI FOR 
BOYS, Near Crosswicks, Burlington Co, N. J., 

The accominodations at this institution in conse. 
quence of the increased number of pupils have been en. 
larged, philosophical apparatus procured, and desultory 
lectures upon the various subjects legitimately engaging 
the attention of the pupils frequently given. 

, The Summer term will commence the 16th of 5th mo 
1853, and continue twenty-two weeks, 

Terms—Sixty dollars per session, including tui- 
tion, board, washing, mending, stationary, the use of 
allnecessary books, &e. except mathematical books and 
instruments. One half payable in advance, the other 
in the middle of the term. 

H. W. RIDGSVAY. 
01G"Stages meet the early morning and 24 o’clock 
P.M. lines from Philadelphia to Bordentown, and 
pass the school. 4th mo. 15th--tf. 


tARPETINGS for Friends. — Neat Patterns Three 
Ply ; Superfine and low priced Ingrain Carpet 
ings, also Entry and Stair Carpetings in great variety 
of pattern; Woolen Druggets from half yard to four 
yards wide, also Bordered Woolen Floor Cloths all sizes, 

Table and Stand Covers, 

OIL CLOTHS, all widths from one foot to 24 
feet wide, Hearth Rugs and door rugs, sheep skins and 
door mats of every description, all of which will be sold 
at the lowest market prices by 

HARTLEY & KNIGHT 
148 South Second street, 5 doors above Spruce, Philad. 
_ INSTITUTE, N. E. corner of 7th and Are 
sts. Elocution and Rhetoric in all their depart" 
ments, are taught at this establishment. 

_Lectures are delivered periodically on the genius and 
history of the English Language; its grammatical 
structure, composition and delivery: the physiology 
of the voice, philosophy of sound and the laws of 
acoustics, verbal criticism, and poetry. 

Pupils aided in their preparation for the Bar, and 
the Lecture room. 

Great care hestowed upon Impediments of Speech, 
Lisping, and otherwise defective utterance. 

_Professional men and Elocutionists are invited to 
Visit the Institute, to witness the mode of Instruction, 
and examine testimonials, references, &c. 

H. O. Arrnorr, A. M. 

EDDING AND FEATHERS! — Mattresses 

Cushions, Beds, Bolsters and pillows of all kinds 
realy made or made to order, at short notice. 

FEATHERS of all qualities, 

BLANKETS, Marseilles QUILTS and COMFORT: 
ABLES, 

Also a full assortment of TICKINGS always on 
hand, -all for sale at the lowest prices by 

HARTLEY &KNIGAT, 
148 South Second street, 5 doors above Spruce, Philad. 

N. B. Feathers baked or scalded and Matcesses 
REPAIRED. 

4th mo. 20th.—tf 





RICKS.—The Subscribers are prepared to furnish 
superior Pressed and other Bricks, at reasonable 
pric s to Builders and others, at their yard to the south 
| of the brick house below South street, between Scbuyl- 
kill Second and Third sts. 
House, Locust Street above Schuylkill Seventh. 
N.R. particular attention paid to the asserting of the 


Pressed Bricks. 
Ist mo. 8—ly. 


WM. WEBSTER & SON. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Prs., Merchant above 4th st 





